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habits, opinions, customs, and convictions are pre-
cisely the constituent elements of that which I have"
denominated manners.
In the Western States, on the contrary, a portion o!
the same advantages is still wanting. Many of the**"
Americans of the West were born in the woods, and
they mix the ideas and the customs of savage life with
the civilization of their parents. Their passions are
more intense ; their religious morality less authori-
tative ; and their convictions less secure. The
inhabitants exercise no sort of control over their
fellow-citizens, for they are scarcely acquainted with
each other. The nations of the West display, to a
certain extent, the inexperience and the rude habits
of a people in its infancy ; for although they are
composed of old elements, their assemblage is of
recent date.
The manners of the Americans of the United States
are, then, the real cause which renders that people
the only one of the American nations that is able to -
support a democratic Government ; and it is the^
influence of manners which produces the different
degrees of order and of prosperity that may be
distinguished in the several Anglo-American demo-
cracies. Thus the effect which the geographical
position of a country may have upon the duration
of democratic institutions is exaggerated in Europe,
Too much importance is attributed to legislation, too
little to manners. These three great causes serve, no
doubt, to regulate and direct the American demo-
cracy ; but if they were to be classed in their proper
order, I should say that the physical circumstances
are less efficient than the laws, and the laws verj
subordinate to the manners of the people. I am
convinced that the most advantageous situation and
the best possible laws cannot maintain a constitution